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be expected when its principles and practice are well under- 
stood. To those who wish to investigate this branch of legis- 
lation and the facts on which it should be founded, it is not 
necessary to mention the works of Beccaria and Howard ; 
they may be found in every library ; but to these we would 
add the following, as containing much valuable matter : 
Eden's Principles of penal law, 1 vol. 8vo. 2d edit, in 1771 : 
Dagge's criminal law, 3 vols. 8vo. 2d edit, in 1774 : sir G. O. 
Paul on the construction and regulation of prisons, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1818 : the opinions of different authors on the punish- 
ment of death, selected by Basil Montague, 3 vols, in 1813: 
which will be found a particularly interesting and valuable book: 
Roscoe's Thoughts on penal jurisprudence in 1818 : and An 
inquiry into the system of Prison discipline, by T. F. Buxton, 
in 1818. 



Art. XXII. — A Geographical and Commercial View of Nor- 
thern Central Africa ; containing a particular account of 
the course and termination of the great rivef Niger in the 
Atlantic ocean. By James M' Queen. Edinburgh. Svo. 
1821. pp. 288. 

The author of this work has collected a mass of informa- 
tion upon the geography of Nothern Africa not only from all 
the authors who have written on the subject, beginning with 
Herodotus and ending with Bowditch's mission to Ashantee, 
but from conversation with negroes, negro traders, and travel- 
lers. Of the greater part of this detail, which may be inter- 
esting enough to those who are curious in inquiries of this 
sort, we do not propose to, take any particular notice. Much 
of it appears to be derived from sources of doubtful authority, 
and care is not taken to distinguish facts which may be con- 
sidered as settled on competent authority, from those which 
depend upon questionable testimony, or are assumed upon 
conjecture. 

One of the principal objects of the author is to establish 
the course and termination of the Niger. His hypothesis, if 
indeed it is not to be considered, as he regards it, an estab- 
lished fact, is that this river, after flowing in an easterly course 
a few degrees beyond the longitude of Tombuctoo, takes a turn 
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towards the south, and discharges itself into the gulf of Guinea 
by several mouths at the Bights of Benin and Biafra. 

This is no new hypothesis. It was maintained by Reichard 
in the Ephemerides Geographiques de Weimar as early as the 
year 1808, and appears to be adopted by Malte-Brun, in his 
Geographie Universelle. ' At the west of Wangara,' says 
Reichard, ' the Niger flows to the south ; and the Misselad, 
after passing the lake Fittree, and that of Semegonda, in flow- 
ing from the latter divides into two principal branches, which 
surround the Wangara, and fall into the Niger. This last 
named river afterwards continues to flow towards the south- 
west, until it discharges itself into the corner of the gulf of 
Guinea, where it forms a delta, the western branch of which is 
the river Benin or Formosa, and the eastern branch the Rio- 
del-Rey.' In support of this opinion, Mr Reichard first 
makes a variety of calculations to show that the supposition 
of Maj. Rennel, that the waters of the Niger, the El Gazel, 
the Misselad, and the other rivers that water the Wangara, are 
dissipated by evaporation, is physically impossible. He pro- 
ceeds to support this opinion by the following arguments. 
Edresi says that the Nile of the Negroes surrounds the Wan- 
gara the whole year. It is on his testimony that this country 
has the figure that is given to it on the maps. The Niger 
coming from the west is divided into two branches above 
Ghana ; the northern flows directly to the east ; the southern, 
forming a curve, equal to the extent of the Wangara, returns 
towards the north ; and both flow into the lake Semegonda. 
This at least is what must be supposed. But is this result 
correct, and according to the nature of things? How can a 
navigable river, one or two English miles wide, fall into a lake 
which is hardly twenty or five and twenty miles square in ex- 
tent, without making it overflow ? There should be, to con- 
tain the waters of the Niger alone, a lake of the size of the 
Aral ; but the lake of Semegonda receives besides, all the 
rivers which come from Bournou, from Kagou, Begarme, Ber- 
gou, and Four, and particularly the Misselad, which is quite 
large and never dry. All these rivers meet in the lake Fittree, 
and are discharged from it. It is only in this manner that the 
communication of the rivers spoken of by Edrisi can be ex- 
plained. He gives to his Nile, which surrounds Wangara, a 
general direction towards the west. This can be only the 
Misselad, and as Hornemann says that this river flows from 
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the lake of Fittree, the communication of the waters of Ka- 
gou with the lake of Semegonda, alleged by Edrisi, is con- 
firmed. But this last named lake being too inconsiderable to 
contain all these waters, the two branches which flow from it 
must run, one to the west, and the other to the south-west, 
and empty into the true Niger at a considerable distance from 
each other. The true Niger then can wash only the western 
part of the Wangara, and proceeds on its course. 

But a more satisfactory argument is drawn from the nature 
of the soif of Benin and Biafra, and the character of the riv- 
ers which water that part of the coast, which he describes in 
the following terms. 

' The countries of Benin, Oware, New Calabar, and Calbongo 
are the delta of a large river which conies a great distance from 
the north-west. From accounts given by Nyendael, Bosmann, 
Dapper, and the two Barbots, we learn that the Rio Formosa is 
eight marine miles wide at its mouth. Higher up it is only four, 
and higher still it is at times wider and narrower. It divides into 
an infinite number of branches which spread into all the neigh- 
boring country. It is possible to pass in a boat from one branch 
to the other. There is also in the interior a passage by water 
which reaches to Calabar, and it is quite easy to reach that place 
in a canoe. From the Rio Formosa to the western shore of the 
river of Cameroons the coast is very low and marshy. It pre- 
serves the same character farther up into the country. The 
whole of this country forms an immense plain, crossed by large 
and navigable rivers, such as that of the Forcados, Ramos, Do- 
dos, Sangama, near cape Formoso, Non, Oddi, Filana, Saint 
Nicholas, Meas, Saint Barthelemy, New Calabar, Bandi, Old 
Calabar, and Del-Rey. This last is from seven to eight marine 
miles wide at its mouth ; it preserves this width far into the coun- 
try, and comes a great distance from the north. All these rivers 
belong to the same principal river, for the Rio-del-Rey coming 
from the north, and the Rio Formoso from the north-east, the two 
lines which they follow must meet at forty or fifty geographical 
miles higher north. Both must have one course for at least two 
hundred miles. Then why not grant that their courses unite for 
three or four hundred miles ? What an extent indeed must it have, 
since the delta, including cape Formoso, occupies a length of ninety 
[^geographical] miles along the coast, and contains so many 
Branches. It much surpasses in size the delta of the Ganges.' 

In addition to these arguments it is urged, that the delta, 
composed of slime, and without any stones, must have been 
formed by the periodical inundations of one or several large 
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rivers — that according to the testimony of Jaques Barhot and 
Grasilheir, who were eye-witnesses, all the country about 
New Calabar and Bandi is overflowed every year in the 
months of July, August, and September — that this inundation 
corresponds with that which takes place in Wangara — and that 
Pimento, which is abundant at Benin, is equally so at Dar- 
kulla. To these arguments Mr Malte-Brun adds the coinci- 
dence of the name of the island of Oulil, which, according 
to the Arabs, is situated at the mouth of the Nile of the Ne- 
groes, and is the only country of Nigritia where salt is obtained, 
with that of an island on the coast of Guinea, at the mouth of 
the Old Calabar, called on the Portuguese maps Olil, which 
is covered with a bed of marine salt. 

In the preface to the narrative of Robert Adams we find a 
statement, derived from a gentleman who had resided a con- 
siderable time at the settlement of Lagos, and at other stations 
on the coast of the Bight of Benin, which strongly corrobo- 
rates this hypothesis. It is there asserted that traders from 
Houssa, a town on the Niger near the spot where Mr Park 
was killed, previously to the abolition of the slave trade, were 
continually to be met with at Lagos, and that they still come 
down to that mart, though in smaller bodies. These traders 
described their journey to the coast as occupying three or four 
months, and as retarded and obstructed, not by mountains, but 
by rivers, morasses, and large lakes, which intersect the coun- 
tries between Houssa and the coast. These lakes were cross- 
ed by the traders on large rafts capable of transporting many 
passengers and much merchandize at one passage, and the 
traders were detained a considerable time, until a sufficiently 
large freight of passengers and goods could be collected. 
The person who furnished this information, had become per- 
suaded, from his frequent communications with these traders, 
that it would be practicable to penetrate safely by water from 
Benin to Houssa. 

This is also in accordance with Mr Park's late opinions. In 
his last letter to sir Joseph Banks, he says, that he had pro- 
cured a guide, who was one of the greatest travellers in that 
part of Africa, and that he had learned from him, that ' the 
Niger, after it passes Kashna, runs directly to the right hand, 
or the south,' and that ' he was sure it did not end near Kash- 
na, or Bornou, having resided for some time in both these 
kingdoms.' Park speaks with confidence of following the 
river until it reaches the sea-coast. 
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From these statements it will be seen that Mr M'Queen is 
not the author of this hypothesis, though he has defended it 
with great confidence and zeal. His defence would have been 
more satisfactory and his work more valuable, had he confined 
himself more exclusively to well attested facts, and to witnesses 
of undoubted credibility, instead of bringing in aid the testi- 
mony of negroes and wandering Arabs, whose geographical 
knowledge is to be regarded with very little respect, and had 
he carried his speculations and conjectures less into detail 
where positive information fails him. He in the first place dis- 
poses of the hypotheses in relation to the Niger, adverse to his 
own, in the following manner. 

' The theories at present most in vogue are, first, that it flows 
eastward, reaching bevond the parallel of the eighteenth degree 
north latitude, and tfien in about twenty degrees east longitude, 
flows south-east, and is the parent stream of the Bakr-el-Abiad, 
or Nile of Egypt ; second, that it terminates in a large lake in the 
interior, which also receives the waters of the Gir, or Nile of 
Soudan, coming from the eastward ; third, that the waters of both 
rivers are lost m and absorbed by swamps and sandy deserts, in 
a country called Wangara ; and fourth, that the Niger from his 
middle course flows south, and joins the great river Congo, or 
Zaire. 

' Every one of these theories is grossly erroneous, contrary to 
every authority on which reliance can be placed, and in opposi- 
tion to every feature of geography exhibited" any where else on this 
globe. The expedition to the Congo so lately undertaken, and so 
unfortunate, has nevertheless settled the question, that the Congo 
and Niger are different streams. The lake said to receive and 
retain the waters of the Gir and the Niger, can no where be heard 
of, either as a sea of salt or fresh water, in the interior of Africa. 
Wangara, said to absorb these rivers in swamps and sands, or 
rather those parts of Africa where Wangara is said to lie, is, as 
the name signifies, a country of a different description, a country 
intersected by many powerful rivers, mountainous, fertile and 
cultivated, and inundated during the rains. That the Niger flows 
to form the Bahr-al-Abiad, is contrary to all probability, contrary 
to the good authority of Ptolemy, contrary to the authority of the 
best Arabian geographers, and contrary to excellent modern au- 
thority.' p. 4. 

In support of his position relative to the course of the Niger, 
the author appeals first to the authority of Ptolemy. This 
geographer, he says, describes Northern Africa, « apparently 
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from good authority and with considerable accuracy.' In 
enumerating the mountains of Africa, he describes the Caphaa 
or Kong mountains, between the sources of the Niger and the 
gulf of Guinea, and says, that eastward, in the same parallel, 
is a blank or opening, and then comes mount Thala, situated 
in ten degrees north latitude, and about twelve degrees of east 
longitude. He does not say explicitly that the Niger flows 
through this opening, but from his description of the country, 
and of the course of the Gir, and other rivers, it is inferred 
that such was his supposition. The authority of the Arabian 
authors is next quoted. Many facts are cited from Bakui, 
Ebn Haukal, Macrisi, Edrisi, Batouta, Leo Afrieanus, and 
others, which are made to confirm and explain the author's 
view of this portion of geography. A great body of informa- 
tion is drawn from these authors. 

The author next proceeds to describe minutely the course 
of the Niger and of its tributary streams, beginning at its 
sources in the Kong mountains. It flows in a north-easterly 
direction, and is represented as navigable for a distance of four 
hundred miles, before reaching Bammakoo, the point at which 
Park in his first voyage left the river, and which he consider- 
ed as the head of navigation. It is, however, here represent- 
ed by Park as a mile wide, and flowing with a rapid current. 
From Bammakoo to Silla, a distance of a little more than three 
hundred miles, the course of the river is accurately known, it 
having been followed by Park in both his voyages. Its direc- 
tion within this space is a little northward of east. Silla is in 
a. little less than fourteen degrees of north latitude, and a few 
miles east of the meridian of Greenwick. Park says, ' nothing 
can be more beautiful than the views of this immense river • 
sometimes as smooth as a mirror ; at other times ruffled by a 
gende breeze : but at all times wafting us along at the rate of 
six or seven miles an hour.' From Silla the Niger is describ- 
ed as continuing, its course in a north-easterly direction for two 
er three hundred miles, after which, in the neighbourhood of 
Tombuctoo it curves towards the south-east. After a course 
of seven or eight hundred miles towards the south-east and 
south, it receives the waters of the Gir, and its branches, and 
then turning towards the south-west finds its way to the sea, as 
before stated, by several mouths at the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra, measuring in its whole course twenty-six hundred 
miles. 
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* Let us now turn our attention,' says Mr M'Queen, ' to the 
rivers which enter the ocean ,in the 'Bights of Benin and Biafra. 
Of the larger branches, the Rio de Formosa, though not the 
largest, may be considered the parent stream from which all the 
others are deflections. At its mouth it is three and a half British 
miles broad, with two bars of mud, on which there is thirteen feet 
water. Besides numerous creeks which issue from it, a very 
large, deep, and navigable branch flows into the lake Cradoo, 
which communicates with the Lagos river near its junction with 
the sea. The space betwixt them, according to the French maps, 
drawn for the French marine service, under the late emperor, is 
filled with low islands 5 and several rivers from the northward 
fall into the lake, or sound mentioned, betwixt the Rio de For- 
mosa and the Rio Lagos. The account which Bosnian gives of 
the Rio de Formosa, is the most particular and satisfactory that 
I have met with. " Upwards," says she, " it is sometimes broader, 
and sometimes narrower. It sprouts into innumerable branches, 
some of which may very well deserve the name of rivers." About 
five miles from its mouth, it throws oft' two branches within two 
miles of each other. Agatton, the chief place of trade, is situated 
sixty Dutch miles (two hundred and twenty British) up the river, 
and on a peninsula formed by it. " So far, and yet farther, ships 
may conveniently come, sailing by hundreds of branches of the 
river, besides creeks, some of which are very wide." Its branches 
extend into all the circumjacent countries. The country all about 
is divided into islands, by the multiplicity of its branches. The 
Portuguese, who had settlements inland, and were well acquaint- 
ed with those parts, affirm, that " it was easy, with a canoe, to get 
from the Rio de Formosa into the circumjacent rivers, viz. the 
Rio Lagos, Rio Volta, Elrei, New Calabar, Bonny and other 
rivers. The Rio de Formosa meanders through a fine fertile 
country, and brings down innumerable floating islands of consid- 
erable extent on its waves. On the north side, the river is joined 
by the Gatto creek, which may be the termination of a river des- 
cending from the north, perhaps the Kakoa, heard of by Robert- 
son. The Rio dos Forcados, apparently a mighty stream, no 
doubt branches oft' from the Rio ae Formosa, after the streams 
running south-east have separated. South of the Rio dos For- 
cados, is a lake of considerable magnitude, which communicates 
with the sea, west of cape Formosa, and also with the New Cala- 
bar river. The number of rivers which enter the sea from the 
Rio de Formosa to cape Formosa is six. 

« Passing cape Formosa eastward, besides creeks, we have six 
rivers, which at their mouth are all navigable. Beyond these, 
we come to the great estuary of New Calabar, and Bonny, 
or Bannee rivers. These streams form a junction near the 
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sea, the one forming an island on the west side thereof. The 
New Calabar river comes from the N. N. W. and the Bannee 
from the N. E. apparently at no great distance from each other ; 
but still between them some streams from the north enter the 
sound formed by their junction. This grand estuary is eleven, 
miles broad, very deep, and navigable for ships of heavy tonnage. 
On the west side is a bank of sand, thrown up by the action of the 
river and the sea. In some" places it has thirty feet water on it. 
The New Calabar river, opposite to the town and forty miles 
from the sea, is six fathoms deep. In it, however, are many flata 
with only sixteen feet water. The Bonny river is perhaps the 
most powerful branch ; it divides, and forms an island about 
twenty -five miles long and twelve broad ; the eastern branch, a 
very considerable stream, entering the sea under the name of 
Andonny, or St Anthony's river. The town of Bonny is situated 
on this island, which is almost level with the water, and a great 
part of it is flooded during the inundation. Inland, however, the 
inhabitants assert that the land becomes more dry, and the coun- 
try free from those pestilential vapours, which are generated 
amidst the swamps immediately adjoining the sea. The current 
out of the mouth of the united streams of the Bonny and New 
Calabar rivers is strong and rapid ; and it is asserted that they 
discharge as much water as the great river Congo.' pp. 128 — 131. 

Proceeding still farther east, we came to the estuary of Cross 
and Old Calabar rivers, which is twelve miles wide and pene- 
trates into the country nearly a hundred miles. Old Calabar 
enters from the eastward, and on tracing it inland, it is said that it 
is found to pass over a large cataract, which interrupts its navi- 
gation. The same is stated of the Elrei, which enters the sea 
still farther east, and they are supposed to come from a chain 
of mountains, branching off from the mountains of the Moon, 
which terminates on the coast in the highlands of Cameroons. 
But the Cross river, entering the estuary abovenamed from 
the north or north-west, is supposed by the author to be a 
branch of the Niger, and said to be navigable to Bonny river. 

The country about the Rio de Formosa is described as un- 
commonly beautiful. Though unhealthy for Europeans, it is 
populous, and the land is extremely fertile. Cotton and 
indigo are raised in abundance. Benin is situated ten miles 
from the river, the port of the city being named Agatton. 
Benin is a large town, with broad streets and houses of clay, 
and was formerly the capital of an extensive empire. The 
trade to this coast is extensive, the principal article of traffic 
New Series, No. 8. 58 
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being slaves, who are brought from the interior by water con- 
veyance. ' AD around the Delta,' says the author, ' the popu- 
lation on the sea-coast are busily employed in making salt for 
the interior market. In the kingdom of Qua, situated between 
the Andonny and Old Calabar river, this is particularly the 
case. The land on the coast is called the salt ground, and is 
perhaps the place where Ibn-al-Vardi mentions the numerous 
salt-pits on the shore of the sea. This salt is carried into the 
interior along with other merchandize in canoes or vessels 
built around Bonny river, so large as to contain two hundred 
people, and having a cannon placed on each end.' ' Boussa 
on the Niger is a great emporium for this trade.' The rivers 
on this coast are in flood from May to December, but the 
height of the inundation is during the months of July and 
August. The country is then overflowed for a great distance, 
and the quantity of alluvial matter is so great, that the land is 
constantly gaining on the sea. The period of the flood of 
these rivers shows that they have no connexion with the 
Congo. That river does not begin to rise until the beginning 
of September. It corresponds also with the time of the an- 
nual rise of the Niger, whereas the flood of the Congo does 
not. Another proof that these rivers flow from a remote part 
of the country is, that the greatest rains upon the coast are in 
May and June, while the greatest flood is not until August. 

• When we reflect for a moment,' says the author, * on the num- 
ber and magnitude of the rivers which join the sea in the Delta 
of Benin, we are filled with wonder and amazement. From the 
Rio Lagos to the mouth of the Cross river inclusive, the number 
exceeds twenty. The breadth of their surfaces, connected to- 
gether, would exhibit an expanse of fresh water, perhaps fifty 
miles broad. Three of these only, viz. the Rio de Formosa, the 
chief outlet of the Bonnv, and the estuary of the Old Calabar and 
Cross rivers, would make twenty-seven miles. The depth of 
these rivers greatly exceeds that of other rivers of the first mag- 
nitude at their mouths. Thus, the Rio de Formosa has thirteen 
feet water on the bars at its outlet, and deepens to several fathoms 
as it leaves the coast. The mouths of the New Calabar and Bon- 
ny have seven, eight, ten, twelve, and considerably upwards in the 
Bonny river, eighteen fathoms ; while the New Calabar, forty 
miles from the sea, is six and seven fathoms deep. The chief 
mouth of the Orinoco has only seventeen feet water on the bar, 
and the navigable part is no more than three miles broad. The 
Mississippi enters the sea by six channels, the two principal of 
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■which have only twelve feet on the bar in each. Thus the outlets 
of the Niger greatly exceed either of these mighty rivers in the 
depth of their mouths. The distance from the source of the Mis- 
souri to the mouths of the Mississippi exceeds four thousand 
miles. The Delta formed by the Niger exceeds in extent that 
formed by the Ganges, the Mississippi, the Orinoco, or the Wolga. 
In difference of longitude the Delta of Benin is nearly two hundred 
and sixty miles. That of the Ganges, much larger than any of the 
others, is two hundred miles. The navigation also of the outlets 
of every one of these mighty rivers is much more obstructed than 
the navigation in the mouths of the Niger. They have less water, 
and are more intricate and dangerous than either the Rio Lagos, 
the Rio de Formosa, the Bonny and Old Calabar rivers. Of the 
depth of the Niger in the interior we are wholly ignorant, but 
judging by the depth and magnitude of its branches at their 
mouths, we may form some idea of the depth of the united stream. 
It must be great.' pp. 139, 140, 

If the account here given of the magnitude of the rivers 
that flow into the gulf of Guinea is entitled to credit, it is 
alone sufficient to establish the fact that they receive the 
waters of the Niger. It being admitted that this mass of wa- 
ters flows into the ocean at this spot, it would be a more diffi- 
cult problem to determine from whence they come, if not from 
the Niger, than it has heretofore been to discover the outlet 
of that river. Even admitting that the account here given is 
to be taken with some allowance in regard to the author's 
zeal in support of a favorite hypothesis, there is still reason 
for trusting with some confidence to the main fact, at least 
until some solid reason is given for doubting it. None yet has 
been presented, that we are aware of, on any adequate au- 
thority. The supposition that a chain of mountains running 
through the centre of Africa, formed an impenetrable barrier 
between the Niger and the ocean, has been taken up, we be- 
lieve, without proof, or at least such proofs as can weigh 
against the evidences of the contrary position. It is a little 
remarkable that a river of the size of the Niger, from one to 
two miles in breadth, flowing towards the centre of the conti- 
nent, should be for so many years known to exist, that the 
labors of travellers and the wits of philosophers should be 
exerted for years in discovering its termination, that to account 
for the phenomenon of its existence without any known com- 
munication with the common reservoir of waters it should be 
thought necessary to exhaust it by evaporation, to waste it in 
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the sands, or to convey it hundreds of miles by subterraneous 
passages, and that after all it should be found to flow from 
those parts where it had been fully explored, in a natural and 
nearly direct course, to the nearest part of the ocean. 



Art. XXIII.— Letter to **** ****** on the Rev. W. L. 

Bowies' 1 Stricture on the Life and Writings of Pope. By 
the R. H. Lord Byron. 

' I will play at Howls with the sun and moon.' — Old Song. 

Second edition. London. 1821. 

As this work is very amusing, and as our booksellers have 
not been tempted to give it to the public, we will, after stating 
the origin of a controversy, which has excited so much inter- 
est abroad, make a few copious extracts, for the benefit of such 
of our readers, as have not met with the English copies. In 
ihe year 1806, the Rev. W. L. Bowles published his edition 
of Pope, with an essay on his life and writings, which was se- 
verely censured in the Edinburgh Review, on account of the 
poetical principles it assumed, and the aspersions it contained 
upon the character of Pope. In 1819 Mr Campbell, in his 
Specimens of the British Poets, expressed his disapprobation 
of the poetical opinions of Mr Bowles ; who replied in an 
elaborate treatise on the ' invariable principles of poetry,' ad- 
dressed in the form of a letter to Mr Campbell. In the course 
of the last year, the London Magazine, and the Quarterly 
Review, in an article upon Spence, opened a very heavy fire 
upon the same gentleman, who again defended himself with 
much spirit and good sense. This was the state of things 
when Lord Byron, having been incidentally alluded to in the 
course of the skirmishing, felt himself called on to add 
one more to the number who so grievously beset Mr Bowles. 

After a few prefatory remarks on a conversation which took 
place at the house of Mr Rogers, ' the last Argonaut of classic 
English poetry, and the Nestor of our inferior race of living 
poets,' Lord Byron proceeds to an examination of Mr Bowles' 
Strictures on the character of Pope. We think here, as 
throughout, that his Lordship has mixed more of the bitter 
with the sweet than is altogether palatable in a controversy 
between gentlemen ; but we coincide with him in the opinion 



